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ABSTRACT 

Part of a series intended to highlight implications 
for educational planning of the changing demography of the 
Southwestern United States, this report on New Mexico indicates that 
the greatest population growth in the_next_20 years_will occur among 
minority populations, whose rates of postsecondary educational 
attainment and socioeconomic status have been low historically. 
Projections place- New Mexico's population between 1.7 million and 2.1 
million by the year 2000, a 20-year growth rate of between 30% and 
54%. Data show that people of Spanish origin accounted for 36.6% of 
the total 1980 New Mexico population but represented nearly 45% of 
the 0-4 age group, which should grow to over 50% by 2000. Only about 
50% of Hi spanics and Indians aged 25 and over had completed high 
school in 1980, compared with approximately 75% of Whites and Asians 
and 63% of Blacks in the same age group. Approximately 39% of Whites, 
30% of Blacks, and 55% of Asians had completed some college compared 
with 17% of Hispanics and 18% of American Indians. The number of New 
Mexico Hispanic high school seniors in 1982 represented 67% of the 
number of ninth graders three years earlier as opposed to 74% for 
Whites and 70% for Blacks. (NEC) 
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Foreword 



Spmet imes we: may become aware of societal :t rends without recognizing 
their pot en t ia I effects on bur soc ia I inst it Ut ibris. At btl ier t imes,_ we may fo i I to 
respond a^fcauateAy to social changes, even though we are aware that they are 
taking _ place. jSmong thiei v^tocs of oor society: are both the tendency toward 
&lte& r *Gt'u^ i^wL j^tiWions^so that = t Hey : function 

effe^ively^and the tendency toward making adjustments that anticipate needed 
changes and that, In a sense, preempt the need for self ^correct ibh. 

: As data in this and companion reports show, the current levels at education 
and income achieved by racial [ and Gthffic jmincotjes fall below that of Whites. This 
im^jance in economic and educational attainment, plus the rapid growth in the 
population of racial and etfhnic . manor ity groups, raises important issues for educa- 
tion and gpym jt Is the intent of this report to 
help focus the discussion on these issues and to encourage appropriate responses. 

WfGHE is grateful to the organizations and individuals who have worked with 
us bnthis irnpbrtaht project. The _ College Board cosponsored the z stu<iy and 
provided assistance and advice at several stages. The Atlantic Richfield Founda- 
tion provided additional financial support. A regional advisory committee, whose 
members^ are listed on Jhefo Mowing page, provided valuable assistance in preparing 
these reports and helped develop a strategy for disseminating the results of the 
study. 
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Introduction 



This series of state reports is intended to highlight the implications for 
educational planning of the changing p^mbgraphy^of : the Southwest. ^ 
the outgrowth of aft earlier report* which was prepared: to provide background data 
for a regional higher i^ucotion conference on minority access and retention in 
higher education (Kaufman et al., 1983). 

The decision to concentrate: on minorities in higher education in the south- 
western states follows from several conclusions that have been well documented. 



o Certain racial and ethnic minorities have been onderrepresented ini higher 
®duf^joh JL§idtjye to nonmir^rjties. This ; js especial ly_ tri«s "of ^ispdhic 
students, who are wejl represented* proportionally and numerically* in the 
population of these states. 

o These minorities are even less welt represented among college and 
professional school graduates. 

o Increases in the proportion of racial ^snd ethnic minorities among 
successive age cohorts present in challenge to educators and policy 
makers concerned with reversing these patterns of underrepresenration. 

z : The reports focus on: each of five: southwestern states (Arizona, California, 
Pplbrddbf New Mexico, arid ^Texas) ind i vidua lly in order to call attention to the 
most important findings in each state. 

zz— z z&* c <^!«§e^ge J^MfcJj#^S:'nith^e five ■ sc^hwesfern -states grow in = 4erms_pf 
both: the numbers and percentages of ethnic minority individuals; policy makers will 
be faced with a number of serious educational and political questions. For 
example: 

o Are current a^ bpP<^uri*ty^fpr nail 

seeking it, regardless ol ethnic background— sufficient; now and for the 
future? 

o What are the implications for higher education and for institutions' 
prc^am = ^gn^zre^uriee i"mix* : o7:_t)^ ^pwinj :: mtnOT 
college-age: population and the simultaneous decline (in some states) of 
the proportion of Whites in the same age groups? 
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What: arc the implications ^f the growth of these minority populations 
for the economies of the states and their supplies of: highly trained 
rndnpower t giverv the curfent distribution pf^ minority: students throughout 
the educational system (by Institutional level and type, for example)? 

What are the implications for the: higher education institutions of the 
current pattern of distribution of minority students, given the changes in 
the composition of the college-age group? 

it ®^ycat ionot ^_ttero_ of jTiifwSty students remain uh^ch"dri 
their numbers grow, what are the possible social and political conse- 
quences? 

These questions -are meant onlyi to suggest the- seriousness and complexity of 
ppjioy issues ^zthat ne^jiqitentipn. z The hope ^>f tfe^gqnlzajjons pubHshjng the 
report is that its contents will be useful as these challenging questions are 
addressed* 

Definitions 

The information: in these reports comes primarily from two sources: the 1980 
census of t he^ ipppy lot ion and Related surveys by the Uni t ed _St dt es^&Jreau of t he 
Census provided population and demographic data, and the Higher Education 
General InfofTfiotioa Survey JHEG IS) conducted by the National Center for Educa^ 
t Son Statist tear JNCES) : provided educat ion data. Reference - tp = these: ^t wo: J sources 
ensures: that there: will be comparability in the data presented across states and 
that other users will have access to the same data sources. 



i^Q^ 0, D_ roust be_ used when comparing the two data bases, however^becduse 
each_source defines: racial and ethnic groups differently* with particular impact on 
tr* "Hisfxihic" population group. The HEGIS format a^ignates five racial or -ethnic 
gTPVps? American: Jndian* JBlqckt ifelan,- Hispanic^ and zWhit e. - z Thej Census Bureau 
uses the racial designations American Indian, Black, Asian, Other, and Whiter plus a 
further designation "Persons ^pf Spahish Origin^ dixl "Persons hot of Spanish Origin," 
stating ithat persons: of Spanish origin may: be: of any: race. In this reportt the 
Census Bureau data have been reconciled with the HEGIS data format, resulting in 
the following comparable groups: 

HEGIS CENSUS 

American Indian American Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts 

whether of Spanish origin or hot 

Blacks not of Spanish origin 



Asian and Pacific: Islanders whether 
of Spanish origin or hot 

Persons of Spanish origin, regardless 
of race 

White* hot of Spanish orig'.i 

Total population minus the above 
(also Other races not of Spanish 
origin) 

2 9 



o 



Black 
Asian 

Hispanic 

White 
Pssidudl 



While these breakdowns do not avoid aM -problems of ^comparability, they 
oppedr :Jo zwol* well for PyfJ^sof this -report*^ Tokeep the terminology 
short, in all cases Block or>d White refer to Black not-Hispanic xind White not- 
Hispanic* Exhibits derived from census jtata refer to the category _"?jxiriish originy' 
while: exhibits derived from HEGIS data use the term "Hispanic" to identify 
essentially the same group. 

It further must be recognized that the terms "Spanish origin" and "Hispanic" 
PWr*!^t*^ QToups, e.g., 5<^tral^meriam immigrants, 

Latinos, Mexican Americans, and others, which may Vary: from state: to state. Each 
of these groups has its- own demographic and cultural axiroct eristics. Policy 
makers: may : Wish 10 be aware of these different characteristics and of their 
implications for higher education. 

The most recent and reliable data available were used in this, report. In 
some coses more rjscent data were available, but older Informatiwi was used 
because H was comparable with the: data for earlier years whereas the newer data 
were not. Where the racial and ethnic composition of the college-age population 
«c wnjxiredLwith: the composition ef the stujo^l population and the distribution of 
degrees among racial and ethnic groups: (Exhibits 8A-8E and 9A-9E), HEGIS data 
from 1 980 were us%d for the education information in order to compare them with 
census data from the same year. 
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Summary 



o 



o 



o 



o 



o 



o 



o 



o 



o 



o 



New Mexico's population is projected to : be between 1.7 million and 2.1 
million by the year 2000, up from 1.3 miljiori in 1980, a twenty-year growth 
rate of between 30 and Sk percent. (See Exhibit I.) 



Wpr« than i one-half of ihe population growth from: 1970 to 1980 cart be 
accounted: for by: irvmigration, which is projected to remain hi<Ju (See 
narrative for Exhibit I.) 



People _qf Spanish origin accounted for 36;6 percent of the total population i_of 
NewiMexjcp in J 98ft buf they accounted for nearly 45 percent of the 0-4 age 
group. (See Exhibits 2 and 3.) 

By 2000, more than one-half of the age 0-4 population is projected to be of 
Spanish origin; (See Exhibit 3.) 

Blacks represented 1.7 percent of the total: population in 1980, American 
Indians 8-1 Percent, Asians 0.5 iPwerrt,_qrid all - -cohere 1 0.5-j^c^K_JHc^yerj 
the: stare's Arneri can indian :popuiation of nearly 105,000 is the fourth largest 
in the United States and the jfecond highest ^jXojOTtion Jn the nation. The 
Ameficqn 4ndLanjx>pirt generally shows growth: patterns similar to that of 
the Spanish-origin population. (See Exhibits 2 and 3.) 

New Mexico has the fifteenth highest proportion of people aged 25 and otder 
with college degrees- Whites far exceed minority Roups' in postsecondary 
educational attainment. (See Exhibit 4.) 

yj^fwmJS: t^^ .to H^e^ Jii#ltly_ Hi§H^ higv ^*boI_ ^irc^put z rates Lihan Blacks 
or Whites. Dropout rates for American Indians and Others are muchihigher 
than those for the jsther three groups; For example, dp^oxirndtel^ 74, J57, 
and 70 percent respectively oi 1 the- White-, Hispanic, ond Black ninth graders in 
1979-80 remained through the twelfth grade in 1982^1, compared with 
af^qxjrndtely 45 and 61 percent for American Indians arid Others. (See 
Exhibit 5.) 



Nationwide figures show that 83 percent of Whites (adults and school-age 
respondents to census _ surveys ^torin&-thenperiod from 1974 to 4978) com- 
peted high school compared witfr 72 percent of Blacks arid 55 percent of 
American Indians and Hispanics. (See narrative for Exhibit 5.) 

National data indicate that smaller percentages of students from low-income 
families enroll in postsecondary education than studmtS--irom-- L meoiurh^ll 
hi^-jncorrie^ f ami 1 ies^ Iri New Mexi ep, relatively high peri^ntajes : of Spaiv 
rsb-origin, Black, and American Indian families earned less than $15,000 in 
1979* (See Exhibits 6 and 7.) 

Present enrollment and earned degree patterns show serious underrepresen- 
tation (relative to Jfeir proportions in the college-age population— aged 20-13) 
for the largest minority groups at all levels of postsecondary education. (See 
Exhibits 8A-8E and 9A-9E.) 



Patterns of deyees awarded to minorities between 1976*77 and 1980-81 are 
™*1f*dlyi different f r onv the overall pattern in New Mexico. Each minority 
group has a unique pattern* (See Exhibit 10.) 

toi*^Hwy t tfe §r^ the next: twenty years will take 

place among the minority populations, whose* rates oi postsecondary educa- 
tional attainment and sodoeconornic status have been low historically. 
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Exhibit 1 

Population Growth, 1960 to 1980, 
and Three Projections; 1990 to 2000 
—New Mexico— 



loin exh, ^A Sh °T 5 the QC,oal Percentage growth in New Mexico's population from 
I960 to 1980. The dotted, dashed, and solid lines represent three different populo- 
tK>njprojections for 1990 and 2000. These projections are based on mathematical 
calcuations of trends evident today. They do not take into account economic or 
social factors that may cause the growth rate to accelerate or to slow. 

b New Mexico's population is projected to reach 1.7 million to 2.1 million 
by the year 2000, up from 1.3 million in 1980. The growth from 1980 
to 1990 is estimated to be approximately 18 to 31 percent, and 
estimates of the overall change from 1980 to 2000 range from 30 to 54 
percent. 

o Over the last three decades, New Mexico has witnessed one of the 
sharpest reversals in migration patterns in the country. From an 
overall out-migration in the 1960s, the pattern shifted to a fairly large 
immigration in the 1970s (Masriicfc and Pitkin,- 1982). it was the ninth 
fastest growing state during the 1970s. The Bureau of Census predicts 
that the state will be the thirteenth fastest growing state durinq the 
decade of the 1980s (Robey and Russell, 1983). 

o More than one-half of the population growth from 1970 to 1980 can be 
attributed to in-migration (Masnick and Pitkin, 1982). Many of the 
people migrating to New Mexico are young adults, who have attained 
or are approaching those years in which they will be starting families. 
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_ . Exhibit 1 

Pbpulation Growth, 1960 to 1980, 
and Three Projections, 1990 to 2000 
—New MexiCO- 




Soarces: ftobey and Russell, 1963; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 and 1960; Masnick and Pitkin, 1962. 

Note: The Masnick and Pitkin projections are plotted as found in their report. Projections for 2000 from 
the National Planning Association and the Bureau of the Census_are estimates calculated by regres-- 
sioh analysis using actual population figures from the 1960, 1970, and 1960 censuses and the 1990 
projections. sT ■ 
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Exhibit 2 



Population by Race and Spanish Origin, 1980 
—New Mexico— 



Exhi bit 2 presents * he prpjxx itibns of raci dl aid et hriic grbu ps iji the J 980 pppul o- 
tion jn iNiew Mexico. Since: the: data collected on race: and Spanish origin in 1970 
and 1980 are not comparable, it is hot possible to make an accurate comparison 
between the two censuses. 

6 New iMexico's _Jarg§st minority group |s the ^^whisivorigirv jx^ld^jon, 
36.6 of the state's population, this is the highest percentage of people 
of Spanish origin in the United States (Amer i can Demographics , 1983). 



o Albuquerque had the twentieth largest : metropolitan Spanish-origin 
PQ^Idtjpjvjh the country in ^1980, 1^5,000. ^l-as _Qruc« ^<»itced 

forty-fourth with over 50,000, In percentage: of Spanish-origin popula- 
tion, Las Cruces ranked fifth with 52 percent and Albuquerque eighth 
with almost 39 percent (American Demographics, 1983). 

6 Blacks cc^ti4ute_ 1.7 ^ percent of New Mexico's pbpujdtionj American 
Indians 8. 1 percent, Asians 0.5 percent, all others 0.5 percent. New 
Mexico's American Indian population is the fourth largest in the nation 
with nearly 105*000 and is the second largest in proportion (Kaufman et 



al., 1983). 
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Exhibit 2 

Population by Race and Spanish Origin, 1980 
—New Mexico- 




source: Kaufman et ah, 1983, Table 21 and 23 
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Exhibit 3 

School arid College-Age Population by Race and Spanish Origin, 
1980 (Actual) and 2000 (Projected) 
— New Mexico— 



This exhibit shows the distribution of people of school age by race and Spanish 
origin for 1 980 and a projection for the year 2000. The projection is based on a 
recession anal ys]s of age cohorts from the 1 980 census. Because the percentages 
of Blacks and Asians in New Mexico are so small, they have been included in the 
All Others category in Exhibit 3. Blacks constitute between 1. 9 and 2.3 percent 
of the population groups aged 0-29, and Asians constitute 0.4 to 0.8 percent of the 
same groups. The projections do not show any trends toward substantial increases 
among these racial groups between 1 980 and 2000. 



o Exhib.r 3 shows that the Spanish-origin population tends to be highly 
concentrated in 4he^ people of Spanish 

origin: constituted 36.6 percent of the total population of New Mexico 
|n_l^ 1 Jh^.Kjrount^.^.44^ 44.3, and 43.9 percent respectively of 
the three youngest age groups. 

o By the year 2000* children of Spanish origin are projected to account 
for 53.3, 5i.5, and 49.7 percent respectively of the three youngest age 
groups. 

o While the numbers of Black, Asian, and American Indian children will 
not be as large as the Spanish-Origin t5roup t the J>ercen|^ages of racial 
minority children in thei^youngest age groups are expected to rise 
steadily. By the year 2000, it is estimated that approximately 1 6 
percent of the children below age IS in New Mexico will be American 
Indians. 
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_ Bcfiibit 3 - 

School and College-Age Population by Race and Spanish Origin, 
1980 (Actual) and 2000 (Projected) 
—New Mexico- 




source: Kaufman et al„ 1983, Tables 20 and 22 



Note: The All Others group includes the Black and Asian populations. Blacks constitute between 19 
Q?d2v0 percent ofithe^stgtepppujation of the various age groups, Asians between 0,4 and 0,& per- 
cent, and others between 0:1 to 0:5 percent: There are no data to suggest that the Black and Asian 
proportions of the various age groups ^lll be increasing between i960 and 2000. 

II 
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Exhibit 4 

Educational Attainment by Race and Spanish Origin 
of Persons Aged 25 and Over, 198Q 
—New Mexico— - 



Exhibit 4 shows the proportions of the population aged 25 and over that have 
completed various levels of ^ucdtibn. As the Jeyels of edu^tional attainment 
rise, the proportions of the population reaching those levels decrease. The differ- 
ences in attainment among racial anaV ethnic groups ore striking. It must be 
emphasized that school attainment of New Mexico adults in 1 980 does not neces- 
sarily reflect what is taking place among the present generation of students in 
school, but the educational attainment of parents has been shown to affect the 
educational choices of their children. 

° In 1 980, New Mexico hod the fifteenth highest proportion in the nation 
(1 7.3 percent) of college graduates in its population aged 25 or older 
and the tw^ty-third hyies^ percentage of high school graduates (61 .3 
percent) (American Demographics, 1982). 

6 Only zqfcyt one-hal f of the Spanish-origin and American jn^an popula- 
tion aged 25 and over iwd compjeted high school in 1980, compared 
with approximately three-quarters of Whites and Asians and 63 percent 
of the Blacks in the same age group. 

o Approximately 39 percent of the White, 30 percent of the Black, and 
55 percent of the Asian population had completed some college 
opmjpwrcd with 17 jwcent of the Spanish-origin population and 18 
percent of the American Indians. 



o The dispar i t y in edueat ic nql at t ainment is mos t s t rj k! ng at the bache- 
lor's degree level or higrer. In 1980, 20 percent of the White popula- 
tion and 29 percent of the Asian population had completed at least a 
bachelor's degree, compared with 10 percent of the Blacks, 7 percent 
of the Spanish-origin population, and 5 percent of the American 
Indians. 
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Exhibit 4 

Educational Attainment by Race and Spanish Origin 
of Persons Aged 25 and Over, 1980 
—New MexiCO- 




Source: Kaufman et ai, 1983, Table NM-4 
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Exhibit 5 

Persistence in High School of Ninth Graders, 
Foil 1979 to Foil 1982 (Public Schools Only) 
—New Mexico- 



Exhibit 5 presents the persistence of high school students by race and ethnicity. 
The tors represent the jwcehtcKjes for each racial- -or ethnie group of nrnth graders 
in 1979-80, who were tenth graders in 1980-81, eleventh graders in 1981-82, and 
the twelfth graders iri^ 1982-83^ remairii rig in school. The Otfe cdte§pr^ which js 
ye^_smaH = iM^/ricSly- f includes all students. who: did not identify themselves as 
"Anglo, Hispanic, Black, or Native American." Data on graduation rates are hot 
available. Please note that this exhibit presents in^foj^atipn that is substantially 
different from that presented in Exhibit 5 in the other pobjications in this series. 
These^data are true rates of^ persistence derived from > dct^l jfropout rat es, as 
opposed to^ imp! red: rates of persistence derived from class progression ratios as in 
the other publications. 



d This e>dSibit shows that minorities have higher dropout rates: than 
Whites. Hisjxlriics aid Blacks iri New fctewcb^twe^om^ 
dropout rates than : Whites^: but the American Indian and Other popula- 
tions have _moch_>flgher- -dropout rates than the other three groups 
(Cavdtta, 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983). 

0 5??^ -_J?lV rt ?*? fe r _ _^^j__^l^*? ri fS!. s^^i Jwy^s ™_ [982 _repr^ented 67 

percent of the number of ninth graders three years earlier as: opposed 
ta_74 percent-ior Whites and 70 percent for Blacks (Cavdtta,. 1980, 
1981, 1982, 1983). 

o The American Irtdidri aid Other Retention rates are sufctdhtidlly lower 
thdnihose for Whiter Hispanic* and Black students. Only 45.4 percent 
of the _ American Indian ninth ^aae class in 1979-80 remained to 
complete the twelfth grade in 1 982-83, and the corresponding figure for 
the Other group was 6 1*3 percent feavatta, 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983). 

d Thus* it is: clear that a sizeable part: of minority youth*: relative to 
White youths, do hot complete school and are hot likely to enter 
college. 

6 These f igures di ff er f rorrv r^jomy ide figures * which^ stew t he \-_ " leakage" 
of minorities from the "educational pipeline." Nationally,. 83 percent: of 
White adult anr* school-age respondents in the Current PopuJ at ion 
Surveys from J 97ft to J 978 completed high school: compared with 72 
percent of Black stodents and 55 percent of Hispanics (Astiri, 1982). 
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Exhibit 5 

Persistence in High School of Ninth Groders, 
Foil 1979 to Foil I 1982 (Public Schools Only) 
—New Mexico— 




Sbuice: Covotto, I960. 1981, 1982. 1983 
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Exhibit 6 



Percentage of 1980 U.S. High School Seniors 
Subsequently Enrolled in College 



Taken together, Exhibits 6 and 7 illustrate the relationships among race and/or 
ethnicity, family income, arH college attendance- Exhibit 6 displays the results 
of a national survey relating to the percentage of 1 980 high school graduates who 
enrolled in college during jthe next several years (these data are nqt^ available on a 
^* a ! e ^> r ** t °* e Jxiftek 'L^lPfjJ^Lbe recognized 4hqt : this was a national survey with 
limited generalization to the population of specific states. The survey did show 
that attendance patterns in the West were different from other regions. Although 
approximately the same percentage of western high school seniors attended college 
as seniors from other regions of the country, a greater percentage of students from 
the West attended two-year colleges than students from the other regions (28 
percent in the West compared with \k percent in the Northeast and 16 percent in 
the North Central states and the South). 



The five ixirs on the left of -the exhibit show the college attendance 
patterns for the racial and Spanish-origin groups. White and Black 
students attended four-year institutions in : approximately the same 
proportions, but a greater proportion of Whites^ than Blacks attended 
two-year institutions, which accounts for the greater overall college- 
going rate ior Whites. Compared with the other groups, American 
Indian and Spanish-origin students attended two-year colleges in rela- 
tively large proportions and four-year colleges in smaller proportions. 
Attendance at both two-year and four-year L^tutions: by students of 
Asian ancestry was far greater than for any other group. 

Attendance patterns vary according to socioeconomic status (SES), 
which is me'J&ured by a composite _ of parental education, family 
income, father's occupation, and household [ chdraeterjstfcs. High SES 
students are more likely to attend postsecondary educational institutions 
at all levels than those with lower SES- 




Percentage of 1980 U.S. High School Seniors 
Subsequently Enrolled In College 




Source: Notional Center for Education Statistics, 1964 

•Socioeconomic status is measured by a composite of porentdl education, family income, father's oc- 
cupation, ond household characteristics. 



Exhibit 7 

Family Income by Race and Spanish Origin, 1979 
—New Mexico- 



Exhibit 7 shows the percentages of the population with family Incomes in three 
ranges: less than $15,000 per year; $15,000 to $34,999 per year; and $35,000 or 
more per year. The distribution for each racial or ethnic group is illustrated. 

b About 60 percent of the Black, 55 percent of the Spanish-origin^ and 
^P^y ^ percent American Indian populations come ftorii families 
than^ $$5*000 j>er:^ear^ while only about 5 percent of those 
groups come from families earning $35,000 or more. 

o Family income levels for the White and Asian populations are similar: 
c ^P Qr _ e ^_^t* 1 1 J^* other racial or ethnic groups, relatively low per- 
centages earn less than $15,000 and higher percentages earn more than 



o These figures, when combined with the general information on student 
attendance patterns presented in Exhibit 6, demonstrate the important 
connection between economic status and education. 



$35,000. 




Exhibit 7 

Fomily Income by Race and Spanish Origin, 1979 
-—New Mexico- 



Annual Income 



I 



tess than 
$15,000 



$15,000- 
$34,999 



I 



$35,000 
or more 




Source: Kaufman et ol.. 1963, Table NM-6 



Exhibits 8A-fiE 
Postsecondary Enrollment 
Compored with Representation in the Population, 1980 
—New Mexico— 



Figures 8 A-8E d [sp lay the co mpdsU i on J? f pbs tsecbnaar y ehr 6 1 1 merits^ -by race and 
ethnicity comparea: with toch group's representation in the college-age population 
(aged 20-29). Each exhibit uses bars to portray the proportion of one racial or 
ethnic group enr oiled irt each ^of the four levels of post secondary education. The 
bars are superimposed upon a background field representing that group's proportion 
pfi *he_ co H es^9#j^pu|a4jorv- z - Thus* the : redder carH deter mj ne whe ther group is 
well represented among post secondary stodents in proportion to its representation in 
the population. 

o The White proportion of enrollments at all levels of postsecondary 
education heater than of the college-age popula- 

tion in general. :The::White proportion of two-year college enrollment is 
substantially greater than the White snare of the college-age population, 
and: White representation increases at the four-year* graduate* and first 
professional levels. 



o Hlspanics and American Indians are underrepresented at all levels of 
postsecondary education, especially atthe L graduate levels where J He prb- 
portions of Hispanic and American Indian enrollments are (respectively) 
one^half and less than ohe-fif'!* as^ large- as- the ^dnisn-origin and 
Amer ican Indian = pn>port ions of- the col I ege^-age zpopu lation i n : New 
Mexico. The proportion of enrollments at the bachelor's level for 
American Indians is sjighUy fnpre_ than J^n^third the American Indian 
proportion of the college-age population in New Mexico. 



o PJa c ^otei well represented at :the- ^wo^ye^ 

the enrollments of Blacks at the graduate and first professional levels 
show significant uha'errepre bhe^hdlf the size of the 

Black proportion of the college-age population. 



0 Asians are well represent ed at : Jeyels of higher education* particularly 
at the graduate and first professional levels. 
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Exhibit 8A = 

^ ^ White ^ Postsecoo^oty £hroHmems- ^ 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1956 
—New Mexico— 




Source- Kaufman et al:; 1983, Tobies 7 and 22 
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Exhibit 6B 

Hispanic Postsecondory Enrollments 

Compared with Representation in the Population, 

—New MeXiCO- 




Sdurce: Kdufmoh ei dl., 1983. Tables 7 drid 22 
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Exhibit 8C 
Block Postsecqndo^ Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
—New M^dcb— 




Source: Koufmon et ol„ 1983, Tobies 7 arid 22 
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i — — — American Indian Postsecondajy Enrollments 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
— New Mexico— 




Exhibit 8E 

Asian Postsecondory Enrollments 

Compared with Representation in the Population, 1950 

— New MeXlCO- 




Soufce: Kaufman et 6l, 1963, Tables 7 and 20 
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Exhibits 9A-9E 
Degrees Eorned in New Mexico : 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980-81 



Figures 9A-9E display the distribution among racial and ethnic groups of earned 
decrees at flvei lewis J^oclote^ first profes- 

sional) with each groups representation in the college-age population (aged 20-29). 
?a]^i®*Lb!i uses J^sMb jx>rt ray the j^oj»rJi<w i_of ecrnfd Jfegr^ees by one racral^br 
ethnic group: in each of the five levels of postsecondary education, the bars are 
superimposed upon a background field representing that group's proportion of the 
cp!leae-qge population. Thus, the reader can StermifieLwhether: d : group is well 
represented in earned degrees in proportion to its representation in the population. 

o In: general, when the proportions of degrees awarded: to members of 
minority^ youps > are compared with tfe_prop7xtions of cbllege^dge popula- 
tion, the overall pattern of unaerrepresentdtipn of minorities is similar 
to that in enrollments, especially at the baccalaureate and higher 
levels. 

b The White proportion bf^ those earning degrees at all level^bf _j»stsec- 
ondary: education is substantially greater than the White proportion of 
the college-age population in general. 

o Hispanics are seriously underrepresented in earned degrees: at: ail levels 
of J^tsecw^y ^uOTt[bn Jfe<jree Jevel^ the ^por- 

tion of degrees earned by Hispanic students is 60 percent the size of the 
S^nish^origin j«portion of t he col le ge-age population in_t he st ate* At 
the other degree levels* the pr opor t i pre z of zdegr ees z earned by Hispanic 
students is approximately one-half as large as the Spanish-origin propor- 
tion of the college age-population. 

o Black* are also underrepresented at all levels beyond the associate 
degree in:: New Mexico. Af the two-year level > the Black proportion is 
approximately the same size as : the Black: proportion of the statewide 
cbyeg^-age population, at th? techelbr's _leyej _ ei^t-fertths^ jthe^ size, 
slightly less than one-half the size at the master's: and first professional 
levels, and approximately one-quarter the size at the doctoral level. 

o At the associate degree level, American Indians are well represented, 
1 1_ t Here Is se yere i_undert epresent at i bh at^ all ot her Je yels. _ A t_ t he 
bachelor's level, the: proportion of: degrees earned by American Indians is 
less than one- half the size of the Artier i can - Jndj on proportion of the 
state -cbHeg^dge : : population, lesir than eneH^jarter : : the : size at the 
master's level,: less than one-eighth the size: at the: doctoral level, and 
slightly more than one-half the size at the first professional level. 



b Asians are well represented at all degree levels except the doctoral. 
doctoral degrees were awarded to Asians in 1980-81. 
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Exhibit 9A 
Degrees Earned by Whites 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

—New MexiCO- 




Sburce: Koufmon et dl., 1983. Tobies 12 and 22 
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Exhibit 9B 
Degrees Earned by Hisponics 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
—New Mexico— 



„ _ _ Bockgrbund Field Equals 
Hispanic Percentage of Population Aged 20-29 
37.3% 



8 
c 



o4 

2f 



■ III I 



Associate Bachelor's 



Master's Doctorate Rat 

Professional 



Source: Kaufman ei of.. 1°o0. Tables 12 and 22 
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Exhibit 9C 
Degrees Earned by Blacks 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 

—New MexiCO- 




Souice: Kaufman et aL 1963. Tables 12 and 22 
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Exhibit 9D 
Degrees Earned by American Indians 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
—New Mexico— 




Source; Kaufman et at, 1963. Tobies 12 arid 22 
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Exhibit 9E 
Degrees Earned by Asians 
Compared with Representation in the Population, 1980 
—New Mexico— 



^ Aiion off Ropukrton Agtd 20-29 

0.7% 




Source: Koufmon et dl„ 1983. Tobies 12 arid 20 



Exhibit 10 

Earned Degrees by Race and Spanish Origin, 
1976-77 to 1980-81 
—New Mexico— 



This table presents the number of degrees awarded at five levels (associate, 
bachelor's, master's, .doctoral, and first professional) by racial or ethnic group. At 
the doctoral and first professional Jeyejs* interpretation js difficult because such 
small numbers of degrees are awarded to minority students that year-to-year fluc- 
tuations appear as substantial percentage changes. 

° Qy*T9_!!» *?9?P* jncfeiMe_ _-off_ more than 28 percent in i ^associate 

degrees, there has : been relatively little change in the numbers of 
degrees awarded in New Mexico from 1 976-77 to I98fc8l. 



o the increase in associate degrees awarded to Hispanics: is slightly lower 
J** ^ V ^!L *hCTease jn the state, and most of the growth in 
associate degrees earned by Hispanics took place from 1 976-77 to 
*?Z%Z^* jl There Q growth of nearly 1 2 - percent in - bachelor's 

degrees earned by Hispanic students from 1976-77 to 1978-79 and a 
slight decrease from 1978-79 to i 980-81, compared with overall de- 
bases ^ ur !Pi> fc*l\.ii^l5^_Q*iitb"flt_J® v ®!r:_ _*t_ 1^® rnasf^f^ I^yeb 

Hispanics earned fewer degrees compared with a slight increase in the 
number of degrees overall. The number of doctorates awarded to 
Hisoartics increased significantly during a period of cyeraM decline. A 
modest increase in the numbers of first professional degrees earned by 
Hispanics kept pace with the overall increase. 

o Bl ack student^: earned subst antia My more associate degrees in 1 980^8 1 
than jn 1976-77, but they earned far fewer: degrees at the other levels. 
Overall, very iew degrees are awarded to Blacks in New Mexico, so that 
smalt fluctuations from year to year cause large percentage changes. 



o American Indians earned substantially more associate degrees and sl?ghtly 
more bachelor's and master's degrees in 1980-81 than in 1976-77. The 
production of doctoral and first professional degrees remained steady. 



o In 1980-81 Asian students earned substantially more associate^ bachelor's, 
master's, arid first prof essibhdl degrees than they did in 1976-77, but 
they received no doctoral degrees in 1980-81 compared with nine in 
1576-77. 
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Exhibit 10 

Earned Degrees by Race and Spanish Origin, 
1976^77 to 1950-51 
—New Mexico— 



State Totals 



Degrees Degrees: 
Awarded Awarded 
1976-77 1978-79 



-Percent Degrees 
Change Awarded 
1976-78 1980-81 



Percent 



Change 
IJ76-W 



Associate 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctorate 

First Professional 



,049 


1,259 


20.0 


J, 347 


7.0 


28.4 


,693 


4,6M 


-US 


4,543 


-1.3 


-3.2 


,696 
166 


l,7J0 ; 


0.8 


1 ,750 


2.3 


3.2 


158 . 


-4.8 


165 




-0.6 


190 


179 


-5.8 


19a 


8.4 


2.1 



Associate 
Bachelor's 
Masters 

Doc 1 orate 

First Professional 

Hispanic Stud e nts 

Associate 
Bachelor's 
Master's 

Doctorate 

First Professional 

Block Students 

Associate. 
Bachelor's 
Master's, i 

Doctorate 

First Professional 

American Indian Students 

Assoc rate. 

Bochetor's 

Master's 

Doctorate 

First Professional 

Asian Students 

Associate 
Bochetor's 
Master's.: 

Doctorate 

First Professional 



777 


851 




t.5 


928 


9.0 


19.4 


3,503 


3,342 




-4.6 


3,239 


-3.1 


-7.5 


1,188 


1,203 




1.3 


1,238 


2.9 


4.2 


129 


131 




1.6 


133 


1.5 


3.1 


136 


122 




-10.3 


136 


11.5 


0.0 


205 


254 




23;5 


: 249 


-2^0 


2^5 


914 


1,022 




11*8 


1,004 


-1.8 


9.8 


364 


343 




-5.8 


338 


-1.5 


-7.1 


18 


20 




M.J 


27 


3S.0 


50.0 


39 


45 




15.4 


40 


-M.I 


2.6 


18 


35 


1 


116.7 


30 


-23;1 


66.7 


% 


76 


-tS.t 


8J 


=6.6 


-13.8 


35 


28 


1 


-20.0 


18 


-35.7 


-48.6 


3 


0 




N/A : 


I 


N/A 


-66.7 


6 


3 


l ; 


-50.0 


2 


-33.3 


-€6.7 


35 


95 


t. 


171.4 


III 


16.8 


217.1 


139 


114 


f 


-18.0 


146 


28.1 


5.0 


27 


41 




51.9 


31 


-24.4 


14.8 


2 


1 




-50.0 


2 


100.0 


0.0 


9 


6 




-33.3 


9 


50.0 


0.0 



9 
20 
8 
9 
C 




20 


53.8 


122.2 


34 


17.2 


70.0P 


64 


300.0 


700.0$ 


0 


N/A 


WA >J5 


7 


133.3 





Source: Kaufman et al., 1953, fables 12, 13, 14 
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